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The Church and Rapid Rural Change 


“All across rural America lines of special privilege 
divide people from one another, and frequently denomi- 
national loyalties become the centers around which socially 
unequal groups are organized.” This is a generalization 
in Rockwell C. Smith’s book, People, Land, and Churches 
(New York, Friendship Press, 1959. $2.95). The author 
teaches at Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Stressing the interdependence of rural and urban people 
in the United States, Professor Smith interprets the diver- 
sity of American farm life and the variety of the rural 
non-farm communities. “There is a high rate of mobility 
among rural people.” People are moving not only from 
farm to town and city; they also move from farm to 
farm, from village to village, and even from city to farm. 
Our rural people, who are about one-third of all the 
people, nevertheless live close to 99 per cent of the land 
area of the nation. And “fad and fashion collide with 
custom and tradition.” “In the rural population the first 
thing that stands out is that farmers are outnumbered 
by non-farmers. . . .” 

Whether farmers or miners, rural dwellers have work 
and living conditions that are marked by isolation and 
by contact with the uncertainties of the natural forces. 
They tend to produce or process goods for distant markets. 
But many new residents in rural areas are engaged in 
numerous service occupations and in modern offices and 
industries. And numerous rural communities are not 
“healthy places” in which to live. 

With a declining farm population and with an era of 
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rapid change, there is a clear call for a high degree of 
cooperation among rural or town and country churches. 
Professor Smith mentions many good ways whereby this 
cooperation comes about. “ ‘Venture’ is the word we must 
apply to new experiments in church cooperation and fel- 
lowship in town and country . . . The Christian Church 
in its great days has been a fountainhead of invention 
and creation. . . . Rural America is made up of people 
in need. . . . Every one of us, rural and urban alike, 
should be concerned that . . . creative work goes on 
among town and country folk. This is the Church’s mis- 
sion to town and country America.” 

The members of town and country churches have nu- 
merous opportunities for practical service. Consecrated 
lay people can do much to improve the ministry of the 
church to widely dispersed congregations. Denominations 
are responsible for setting standards, training professional 
and lay leaders. And all—denominational officials and lay 
people—should see to it that clergymen receive “a living 
wage.” 


“The Larger Parish and Group Ministry” 


A “definitive statement on co-operative plans for admin- 
istering the work of the church in town and country 
areas” is made by Marvin T. Judy of Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist University, in a book, 
title quoted above (Nashville 2, Abingdon Press, 1959. 
$3.00) 

The development of town-country communities is de- 
scribed. Certain trends in rural America affecting the 
town and country church are interpreted. The area of 
the rural community is generally expanding, the author 
states. “All trends are not bad,” he believes. Good trans- 
portation, for example, may facilitate rural church coop- 
eration. 

Professor Judy summarizes the various definitions of 
“the larger parish and group ministry,” since Rev. Harlow 
S. Mills used the term “larger parish” and developed 
one in and around the town of Benzonia, Michigan, in 
1910. The author quotes Mr. Mills at length, thus giving 
the reader an idea of the way a pastor’s vision and con- 
victions were stated in a parish. 

Professor Judy then goes on to outline steps in estab- 
lishing a larger parish or group ministry. He is describing 
parishes that may be denominational or interdenomina- 
tional. He recommends research in preparation for a 
larger parish, and notes the large role of lay leadership. 

He asks, “Will we as church leaders recognize the 
value of rural life, the necessity for providing an adequate 
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rural ministry, the absolute necessity of studying and 
developing a program for the rural church which will 
challenge the mind of rural people and be a loyal witness 
for the Christian faith?” 

The larger parish idea “will work only as long as the 
leaders possess the spirit of service—service to all persons 
within the parish by all ministers and congregations.” It 
works when there is evident something of the spirit of 
John Frederic Oberlin who served a group of villages 
in Alsace for 59 years, and who “has become the patron 
saint of the rural ministry.” 


Folk High School in America 


The Danebod Folk School, Tyler, Minnesota (in the 
southwest corner of that state) was founded in 1888 by 
Danish immigrants and is patterned after the well-known 
folk high schools in Denmark and the other Scandinavian 
nations. The School at Tyler has been a meeting place 
for those interested in exploring cultural opportunities 
and building rural community life. People from all walks 
of life regardless of creed or race have studied at Danebod. 
They have learned and shared skills in folk singing, 
folk dancing, arts and crafts; and have discussed together 
many current trends and issues. 

One hundred persons can be accommodated at Danebod. 
A day is reported to include a “coffee break” at 3:30 p.m., 
and a “cup of coffee” at 10:00 p.m. 


State Colleges Train Rural Clergy 


Nineteen agricultural or land-grant colleges carry on 
some sort of in-service training activities for rural clergy- 
men, Philip Aylesworth of the Extension Service, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, reports in a paper, 
1958, summing up an inquiry made of all land-grant 
colleges on the subject. The activities range from 2 day 
conferences as held in Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, to 
a 12 day summer school in Michigan. Most offerings are 
in the form of 3 to 5 day institutes or seminars. 

The purposes of the training offered include the follow- 
ing: to help clergy understand economic and sociological 
knowledge of the community and the implications for 
churches; to acquaint clergy with the services of the 
agricultural colleges; to discuss problems and issues of 
mutual concern relating to churches, community life, and 
leadership; to exchange experiences. In general, the aim 
appears to be to enable clergymen to perform as able 
leaders in the community. “The objective of providing 
agricultural subject matter is noticeably absent.” 

Denominations often provide grants to clergy to encour- 
age attendance. 

Seven institutions once had programs of in-service 
training and for various reasons have discontinued them. 
One state college is planning its first program in 1959, 
One college is assisting in the holding of district con- 
ferences. One is cooperating with the state council of 
churches in holding a state convocation. 

All of the 19 institutions conduct interdenominational 
programs, and in several Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants cooperate. 


A Rural-Church Project in Wisconsin 


The Grant County, Wis., Fellowship of Churches has 
set up an interdenominational Land and Job Committee, 
it is reported in Town and Country Spires, September, 
1958, journal of the United Church of Christ, forwarding 


the work of the Town and Country Departments of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Congrega. 
tional Christian Churches, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
3, Mo., and 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

“The function of the Committee is two-fold: On the 
one side, they seek to help the rural youth of these con- 
gregations to find the jobs, both on and off farms, which 
will make it possible for them to live and prosper as 
permanent citizens of their rural communities and parishes, 
This involves maintaining an inventory of jobs available 
and a file of farms which can be bought or rented. Young 
people looking for permanent employment in the county 
are encouraged to counsel with the Committee. 

“The other responsibility accepted by this Committee 
is to help farmers to appreciate the importance of selling 
or renting their farms, upon their retirement, to young 
people belonging to the congregations associated with the 
Grant County Fellowship of Churches. 

“Young people from other areas who might be inter- 
ested in farming opportunities in Grant County, located 
in the southwest corner of the dairy state, should write 
for a description of farms available to Mr. John L. Pettit, 
Stitzer, Wisconsin.” 


Samuel Varnell, Country Preacher 


Samuel Varnell, Methodist minister on a circuit in 
Eastern Tennessee, is the subject of the first article, ac- 
companied by photographs in color, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, December 13, 1958 (“He 
Works in God’s Back Pasture,” by Harold H. Martin, 
a staff writer). 

Rev. Samuel Neil Varnell, Jr., minister of a circuit of 
five small churches, the Piney Flats parish in the cattle, 
corn, and tobacco country of Eastern Tennessee, grad- 
uated from the Candler School of Theology at Emory 
University. “He has no inner longing whatsoever to be- 
come the pastor of a big church in the city.” 

“All his life religion and the land have been Sam’s 
deepest interests.” The minister is quoted: “The county 
agent, the home demonstration agent, and the soil con- 
servation man are doing God’s work too.” Samuel Varnell 
became acquainted with the country churches while he 
was a “student minister” at the seminary. Since those 
days he has served several rural circuits. 

At Friendsville, Samuel Varnell learned about the 
Lord’s Acre plan, whereby the members “set aside part 
of their crop to be auctioned at harvesttime as a gift to 
the church.” With the money thus secured the people 
have erected new buildings for Sunday school, and have 
given money to foreign missions, to CROP, the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program, by which American farmers 
contribute food and fiber to needy people abroad. His 
congregations have also “joined in a project whereby bred 
heifers are sent to European countries whose dairy herds 
were destroyed during the war.” 

Lately Samuel Varnell has been advocating “the Lord’s 
Hour as an adjunct to the Lord’s Acre . . . Under this 
plan the worker gives as an additional contribution to 
his church the wages received for one hour’s work a week.” 

Three times every Sunday Samuel Varnell preaches 
sermons he prepares by systematic study each morning 
in the “little pine-paneled study across the driveway from 
the handsome new parsonage his flock built for him.” 
Afternoons he spends calling on members. The sick expect 
the minister to call. He also seeks out the faithful and others 
in their homes “in the farthest reaches of Bear Branch, 
Goosenest Hollow, Chinquapin Grove, and the Beaver 
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Creek Knobs. . . .” Pastoral calling is hard work. Sam 
Varnell must open and close many gates of barbed wire. 
Once he had to “get in and out of his car 32 times to 
open gates when visiting one member of his flock.” He 
also finds time to cultivate a large garden and to use 
a power saw in order to obtain hickory logs in a generous 
rishioner’s woodlot for his supply of firewood. 

This minister’s cash salary is $4410 a year, plus $680 
for maintenance of his automobile, and the use of a new 
parsonage. There are 695 members in the five churches. 
His income is “augmented slightly” by gifts of pickles, 
meat, potatoes and corn, and by small fees (which the 
minister does not request) at weddings and funerals. 


Papal Bull Sent to Rome 


“Here’s a switch. Instead of a Papal Bull coming from 
the Pope, His Holiness received one—a registered Aber- 
deen Angus bull—and 10 purebred Angus heifers. The 
herd will produce foundation stock with which poor Italian 
farmers can upgrade their herds.” 

This is a report appearing in Catholic Rural Life, 
January, 1959 (3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa). 

Don Houston, Dunlap, Iowa, gave the bull, and asked 
Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, executive director of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, to arrange for the trans- 
portation of the animal to the Papal Farm at Castel 
Gandolfo, 15 miles south of Rome, the Pope’s summer 
residence. 

“Msgr. Ligutti endorsed the plan but pointed out that 
there are no Angus in Italy and that a bull by himself 
would not help. So it was decided to round up some 
heifers.” 

“Angus breeders in 6 states then donated 10 heifers,” 
and Americans of all faiths helped pay for the transporta- 
tion. At a meeting of Angus breeders, Protestants gave 
“fully as much support” as Roman Catholics. 

After a herd is established the animals will be distributed 
as foundation stock. “One requirement is that none of 
these cattle or their offspring be sold, but must be given 
to further the program,” states Fr. Leo G. Gannon of 
Harlan, Iowa, as recorded in the February Catholic Rural 
Life. 


Stark and Lonely on the Prairie 


The bell tower of St. Joseph’s Church near Bremen, 
N. D. resembles a grain elevator. It stands “stark and 
lonely on the prairie, remote from any town,” and is as 
“staunch as its people against the tides of destruction 
devastating human values in other Dakota communities.” 
Thus writes Joseph C. Meisner in an article, “Bremen 
Bucks the Trend,” in Catholic Rural Life, December, 1958, 
the monthly periodical that is “the official voice” of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

An editorial note accompanying the article here noticed 
reads: “You don’t have to follow the trend. You can do 
like the 40 families of St. Joseph’s . . . You can band 
together to reverse forces that wreck rural family life.” 

In “broad strokes” Joseph C. Meisner describes this 
church in the open country: “Parish-centered 4-H clubs, 
40 God-centered families, self-starting parish clubs for 
married couples, . . . neighborhood cooperation, family 
farm ownership, job opportunities.” 

Rev. Wilfred Shannon reports that one 4-H club (head, 
hand, heart, health) is made up entirely of St. Joseph’s 
altar boys. One recent project—not found in the official 
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4-H manuals—has been the production of wooden crosses 
that are later blessed in church “and erected in each 
corner” of the farms. 

“Cooperative marketing of crops and co-op buying of 
supplies bring and keep extra dollars home. Farm organ- 
izations, too, are strong in St. Joseph country .. .” 

Fr. Shannon “blesses seeds and soil on the feast of St. 
Isidore [patron of farmers], Advent wreaths, and Easter 
food in season.” On Rogation Days Father Shannon puts 
in long days “blessing fields, machinery, and livestock.” 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference is “dedi- 
cated to the ideal that our nation’s greatness springs from 
the qualities of physical and spiritual strength fostered by 
rural living. N.C.R.L.C. seeks to make the material and 
spiritual advantages of life in the countryside available 
to more, not fewer, families.” The Conference is “working 
for the spiritual and material welfare of the families of 
farmers, rural tradesmen, professional and retired people 
living in the country, in the suburbs, and in the small 
towns.” 


On the Rounds with a Country Doctor 


Dr. Lonnie A. Coffin of the town of Farmington, lowa, 
(population 899) has practiced medicine there for fifty- 
two weeks of the year for 42 years, and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association named him General Practi- 
tioner of the Year 1958, William Barry Furlong, of the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News, writes in The New York 
Times Magazine, New York, January 11, 1959. 

On one week-end Dr. Coffin saw 15 patients on Satur- 
day and four on Sunday, taking Saturday night off to 
attend the party that people arranged for him to celebrate 
his honor from the A.M.A. 

“The attachment of the doctor to his town is deep and 
moving to see. He has observed the best and worst in 
its people and every home, every door-way, stirs up mem- 
ories—some tender, some wry, all pleasant.” 

This physician is tolerant of sick people who call him 
at night—“they feel a lot worse at night.” The wonder 
drugs and modern transportation enable physicians to see 
more people per day than was possible 40 years ago when 
a man made two house calls and the “whole day would 
be shot.” 

Dr. Coffin was able to go to medical school because when 
the time came for him to go his father and mother had 
saved the $2,000 that was then necessary. His father was 
a clerk in the village hardware store and his mother worked 
in a woolen mill. 

At age 68 Dr. Coffin carried on despite a heart attack 
in 1950, a cerebral hemorrhage in 1944, and spinal arthri- 
tis for 30 years. Just after Dr. Coffin recovered from a 
heart attack, 26 children were ill with polio. By that time 
he was the only doctor in the town. “That was a pretty 
strenuous time,” remarks the doctor. 

Dr. Coffin treats 80 per cent of all patients without 
reference to specialists. The nearest hospital is 18 miles 
away. Modern doctors who have had recent training are 
“brilliant” men but seem to be “dependent on a laboratory 
and a lot of equipment.” 

When this doctor started the fee for an office call was 
one dollar including drugs. He still makes up his own 
prescriptions. “Now it’s three dollars for office calls, in- 
cluding medicine, and four dollars for house calls, and 
five dollars for night calls.” 

Unless the medical profession changes, Dr. Coffin thinks 
there will be “socialized medicine” in the U.S. in 15 years. 
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There is one way to stop it: “If the medical profession 
will go and see sick people and charge ’em a decent fee, 
you'll never hear anymore about socialized medicine.” 


Revelations of Rural Lanes 


“Rural lanes have a great deal in common with life; 
each receives its wayfarer at the nearer end, guides him 
on his destination and its destiny, and finally leads him 
out upon that vast and lonely meadow at the far end.” 
Ralph W. Seager writes these lines while introducing his 
book of poems, Beyond the Green Gate, (Sanbornville, 
N. H., Wake-Brook House, 1958. $2.50). He reflects 
deeply on the revelations of rural lanes, and the final 
poem’s title is also that of the book. This poem came out 
of an experience in rural New Hampshire. At the end 
of a pleasant lane, between two fence posts, there was 
a green gate where there was no gate at all. “Here was 
the best gate of all—only an opening—a step through— 
green square that fitted within the last posts.” 

The poems are grouped into three sections: The Gate 
of Believing, The Gate of Loving, The Gate of Living. 
In the first section are his works “of a deep believing.” 
He writes: “The best acts of faith, of believing, come 
from children.” 


Ralph Seager is in the fellowship of the Baptist Church 
of Pen Yan, N. Y. He has written lecture lessons on 
poetry for the Christian Author’s Guild. He was encour- 
aged in his early writing by Robert P. Tristam Coffin. 
Ralph Seager writes that during recent years he “became 
a man of letters” by becoming an employe of the post 
office at Pen Yan. 

This book was designed and manufactured by craftsmen 
who live and work in a farm house in the foothills of the 
White Mountains. Helene Geauque designed the book and 
bound it by hand in “contemporary textiles printed in 
patterns derived from the traditional designs used in the 
Calicut prints, which gave their name to Calico.” 


Pilgrim Parson in Small Towns 


James Herbert Bainton (1867-1942) was a pilgrim 
parson for 49 years. He served only four charges in small 
towns. “Congregations never numbered more than 200.” 
He completed his 49 years in the ministry despite an 
illness that was a handicap throughout his life. A biogra- 
phy, Pilgrim Parson, is written by Roland H. Bainton 
(New York, Thomas Nelson and Assoc., 1958. $3.50). 


He served in three countries, England, Canada, and 
the United States. When he arrived at the Congregational 
Church in Cheshire, Conn., he was surprised to find that 
he was the minister of what was once an “established” 
church. In England he was born into a society in which 
the free churches and the ministers were penalized in 
various ways. 

He was much at home on the village green and delighted 
in the natural environment of New England. His talks 
abounded with references to “ordinary sights and objects.” 
He could deal with plants, ants, bees, and wasps in mean- 
ingful fashion. 

He was sensitive to the varied roles that the minister 
must play. He had the habit of calling on all the people. 
He must have been a personal counselor par excellence. 

Among the documents quoted are excerpts from prayers 
and from an address at a funeral once of a parishioner 
who had come to his grave “in a full age.” The son, Roland 
H. Bainton of the Yale Divinity School, writes not only 


a warm biography with a beautiful tribute; he also inter- 
prets the life and work of a parish minister in such a 
way as to produce a document of value to students of that 
vocation. 


The Village Aunt in India 


Lakshmi Devi, who was a bride at age 12 and a widow 
at age 13, is performing important social and educational 
services as “the village aunt” in Matun, a village near 
Udaipur, India, Elie Abel writes in an article in The New 
York Times, January 12, 1959. 

Lakshmi Devi is one of the workers in India’s far-flung 
community development program. Her title, “village aunt” 
is one devised by those in charge of the program in the 
state of Rajasthan, “in the hope of somehow overcoming 
the sturdy skepticism of most village wives toward new 
ideas of farming, house-keeping, child-rearing, and sani- 
tation.” 

Lakshmi Devi, herself illiterate, attended a camp offer- 
ing training for a few weeks for the village aunts, and 
then, a widow aged 25, went to Matun and began to 
work. 

She carried on her program among 20 households, visit- 
ing each twice a day. After working 18 months, she 
believes she has taught new practices to half of the fam- 
ilies she visits. It is “uphill work,” and instruction in 
cleanliness has been the most successful. 

In Matun there are 101 children in the school, but only 
20 are girls. Most parents will not send their daughters 
“because they will not trust them with the teacher who 
is a man.” 

In other villages of the state of Rajasthan this problem 
has been dealt with by creation of another office—that 
of the “village companion.” The village companion is 
usually an older woman who “is assigned to escort the 
girls to school and watch them there.” 

It has been found that the best teachers are those “who 
belong in the village.”” When an educated woman is sent 
into the village, many of the village women would not 
even talk to her. 

For example, one farmer who adopts a new practice 
is asked to demonstrate to his neighbors. In Matun the 
model farmer is a “leathery old man with golden earrings,” 
named Ukarji. He cultivates eight acres and owns a 
diesel pump able to irrigate five acres in one day, while his 
neighbors use pumps able to irrigate only one acre a day. 
By using modern plant food Ukarji raised almost twice 
as much per acre as his neighbors. But Ukarji says that 
“most of them are still suspicious.” 


A Cooperative Among Nomads 


A herding and wood-hauling cooperative is maintained 
by a Kazak nomad tribe which lives in Sinkiang, a remote 
Chinese province, Lois Mitchison reports in The Man- 
Weekly, Manchester, England, December 
25, 1958. 

A man named Atik, who is vice chairman of the cooper- 
ative, was interviewed. He said the co-op included almost 
all the families of the local tribe, and that most of the 
animals were handled by the cooperative. Members of the 
cooperative also usually kept a few animals outside the 
cooperative. Atik said that membership in the cooperative 
was not compulsory, although in the area most families 
joined. 

The tribe’s main herds were grazed in the hills near 
the camp. Thirty horses were kept near the tents, and 
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mare’s milk is a common food of the people. 

The Kazak hosts cooked a whole lamb and then invited 
their guests to pick the meat off the skeleton with their 
fingers. 


“Apostle of the Plow’ 


“Lor thirty years I have been chiefly an ‘apostle of the 
plow’ in Africa,” the late Samuel B. Coles wrote ina 
book published just before his death (Preacher With a 
Plow, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957, $3.50). 
Samuel Coles, an Alabama-born Negro, born of parents 
who had been slaves, has chronicled his experience as an 
agricultural missionary for the Congregational Christian 
Churches in Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 

The career started at Talladega College in Alabama in 
1912, when Mr. Coles read the life of Alexander M. 
Mackay, a missionary, who had worked with his ancestors, 
African tribesmen. The reading made him decide to do 
something about Africa. The book had been given to him 
by a teacher, Ida F. Hubbard, who had gone south from 
her home in Maine to teach. She told Samuel Coles 
that he “was to be a missionary in Africa.” After learning 
that probably about 300 missionaries had given their lives 
in labors among the African people, Mr. Coles decided that 
he was willing to sacrifice himself, if necessary, to these 
his own people. 

After serving in World War II, Mr. Coles arrived in 
Angola in 1923 as an accredited missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, backed by money raised among congregations 
with Negro members. He arrived with only a Ph.D “in 
ox-driving,” and soon set out to engage in the most 
elementary education among the people. He encouraged 
the introduction of new methods of cultivation and grap- 
pled with the problem of distribution. Once he met a 
farmer with eight large bags of grain but he was too old 
to carry his produce and thus it never went to market. 
An ox-cart was regarded as a God-send. 

Mr. Coles worked on at the Galangue station and agri- 
cultural extension work became a major part of the 
activity. It was a sort of a pioneer Point IV program. 
When he retired he could rejoice because many of his 
students were doing effective teaching and other work in 
agriculture in Africa. 


Rural Development at Etawah 


“The story of rural development at Etawah, Uttar 
Pradesh,” India, is told by Albert Mayer, in collaboration 
with McKim Marriott and Richard L. Park (Pilot 
Project, India, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. $5.50). 

In 1946 Albert Mayer, an American architect and town 
and rural planner, prepared a “Preliminary Outline for 
Village Planning and Reconstruction” for the Rural De- 
velopment Department of the State of Uttar Pradesh. He 
aimed to devise a plan that would enlist the participation 
of villagers in “one basic rural pilot project.” 

“The purpose of this book is to cast light upon what 
has become one of the most significant movements of the 
present century—the movement to raise the living of vast 
populations in Asia and Africa, and to give their lives 
enhanced dignity and worth.” 

In time the project at Etawah grew to embrace over 300 
villages, and “finally became a prototype for Community 
Development Projects and National Extension Service 
blocks in thousands of villages in every part of India.” 
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Mr. Mayer has served as adviser to the government of 
Uttar Pradesh since 1948. 

In the early stages of the project, Mr. Mayer met with 
Prime Minister Nehru, who recommended that Mohandas 
Gandhi be consulted. For an hour Mr. Gandhi discussed 
the proposal with Mr. Mayer. When the interview ended 
Mr. Gandhi “gave the project his benevolent encourage- 
ment.” 

It was here that Horace Holmes, an American county 
agent, or agricultural extension educator, made his con- 
tributions to rural development in India. “Holmes brought 
to our work his experience as a county agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s extension pro- 
gram and as an agricultural officer of UNRRA in China. 
Serving officially as agricultural adviser to the govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh, he gave special attention to the 
methods and attitudes of our agricultural field work, and 
acted for a time in 1949 as the pilot project’s adminis- 
trative field staff as well.” 

“The objective of keeping the pilot project largely 
Indian was adhered to . . .” Operating farmers became 
“consulting allies.” Village workers went about with med- 
ical kits “to satisfy some urgent health requirements.” 
Workers demonstrated to farmers how “to adjust and 
test an improved plow.” A veterinary dispensary was 
established. Constant efforts were made to stimulate local 
leadership. “Cooperative associations and village councils 

. . are assuming an increasingly important role in rural 
development.” 

“Learning to read and write under the guidance of a 
fellow villager opens up a world of new group activities 
for many village adults.” Operations of seed drills were 
demonstrated. Village residents were given special train- 
ing at various centers “for practical work in nearby 
villages.” 

G. B. Pant, home minister of India, notes in a foreword 
that 85 per cent of the people of India live in villages, and 
speaks words of commendation about the Etawah project. 


“Who Is a Christian Farmer?” 


The words above are the title of a new film-strip, pre- 
senting issues raised by groups of farmers themselves and 
their opinions, distributed by the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1720 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. The strip may be pur- 
chased for $5.00, and rented for $2.00. 


Farmers Union on “Vertical Integration” 


Farmers Union, a general farm organization with head- 
quarters at 1575 Sherman St., Denver 3, Colorado, has 
issued, 1959, a leaflet, “Vertical Integration Threatens 
Farm Families,” one of a series under the general head 
of “This We Believe” dealing with the major points in 
the official program of the organization. Major portions 
of the leaflet are here quoted: 

“Vertical integration occurs in agriculture when more 
than one of the stages of producing and marketing a 
commodity are controlled by the same individual or firm. 

“The broiler industry furnishes what can be called a 
classic example of vertical integration in agriculture today. 
Similar conditions are rising in the integration of hog 
production, cattle feeding and vegetable crops. 

“Broiler producers sign contracts with a feed dealer or 
manufacturer. The feed dealer or manufacturer owns and 
supplies the feed, usually on credit. He owns the hatcher- 
ies which produce the baby chicks, or contracts with 
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hatchery owners to produce them; these are supplied the 
producer, usually on credit. The dealer may sell the fin- 
ished birds to a processing firm, or contract with a proc- 
essor to slaughter and prepare them for market and then 
sell them directly to the retailer. There are many varia- 
tions. The dealer may also supply fuel, medicines, and 
periodical supervision of growing practices. 

“The producer is paid—usually on a piece-rate basis— 
for his labor and for the use of his buildings and land. 
Although he may own the farm, he has become in fact 
a hired hand. He has nothing to say about the manage- 
ment of his business. He has traded his independence for 
the assurance of a stabilized income. . . . 


“At present 90 percent of the annual production of 114 
billion broilers are produced on only 28,000 farms. In 
1950 only 631 million broilers were produced. 


“The dealer’s profit depends on volume, not on unit 
price. But note that the dealer makes a profit at every 
step of the process—on the production of chicks, the feed, 
the fuel, the services, and on the credit advanced to the 
producer. While he takes over the risk from the pro- 
ducer, it is a calculated risk that does not depend only 
upon the market price of broilers. . . . 


“Ts Vertical Integration Bad?” 


“It is plain to see that there are advantages to producing 
a commodity by the most scientific and economic means 
for an assured market at an assured price. There is no 
argument against bringing stability into the risky business 
of farming. 

“The drawback, as far as farmers are concerned, is 
that present trends in integration by off-farm interests 
mean that farmers are faced with the same old battle 
against the middleman. Those who control the gap be- 
tween producer and market walk off with the profit. 

“When vertical integration works against farmers, in- 
stead of for them, certainly it is bad. 


“Can Farmers Control Integration?” 


“There are various methods which farmers could use 
to control and to profit from the advantages of vertical 
integration. 


“They could establish private associations and use col- 
lective bargaining techniques in making contracts with 
processors and market outlets. 

“They could, again through organization, buy a con- 
trolling position in a processing industry related to one 
or more commodities. 

“They could combine existing cooperatives into an in- 
tegrated production and marketing chain that would 
strengthen farm bargaining power. 

“They could develop new cooperatives and expand exist- 
ing ones to provide business services such as management 
advice and accounting. 

“They could engage in processing, through cooperatives. 

“They could encourage the establishment of more con- 
sumer-owned supermarkets which, buying directly from 
marketing co-ops, could provide an effective yardstick of 
the price spread between the farmer and the consumer’s 
table. 

“They could establish additional rural credit unions. 

“However, due to the present weak bargaining power 
of agriculture in general, the assistance of legislation is 
needed if farmers are to derive fair benefits from integra- 
tion. Such legislation would provide, for example, for the 
extension of present marketing agreements and orders to 
additional commodities. 


“Farmers Lack Capital To Integrate” 


“The greatest advantage that off-farm interests have 
over farmers is that they have access to the capital neces- 
sary to finance vertical integration. Therefore, farm credit 
legislation that would give farmers strength in the money 
market is needed. 


“In order to provide a basis for expanded farmer- 
ownership of processing and handling industries, a gov- 
ernment loan program similar to the REA program should 
be established by law. 

“Additional funds should be made available through 
the Bank of Cooperatives for this purpose. 

“Investigations should be launched immediately to de- 
fine various vertical integration devices. They should de- 
termine how much these devices damage the farmer, and 
how much they threaten consumers through such dangers 
as administered prices and food monopoly. 

“To protect consumers and producers, federal regula- 
tory agencies might be empowered to govern profit mar- 
gins in the food processing and distributing industries. 

“Farmers Union Believes: Vertical integration con- 
trolled by food processing and distributing industries is 
not in the best interest of family farmers. 

“Producers of a specific commodity should be enabled 
by law to cooperate, and control the production and mar- 
keting processes of that commodity. 

“The enactment of Farmers Union’s nation-wide ‘bar- 
gaining power’ farm program is necessary to help farmers 
defend their positions against the threat of a processor- 
controlled farm economy. 


“Problems for Discussion” 


“1, What attempts have been made in your own area 
to introduce vertical integration? Discuss personal experi- 
ence of farmers in your locality who have tried contract 
farming and the more complex forms of vertical integra- 
tion. 

“2. Discuss how a weakened federal farm program has 
forced farmers into losing management control of their 
farms. 

“3. Can existing cooperatives be combined to form a 
farmer-controlled production and marketing ‘chain’ in 
your state?” 


Why the Bumper Crops? 


The following paragraphs are from a statement, “What's 
Behind Record Yields?” appearing in the Agricultural 
Situation, January, 1959, a periodical published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.: 

“Last year brought the highest average crop yield per 
acre ever reached in the United States. This achievement 
could be just another high point in a continuing upward 
trend or it could be a peak that juts above the surrounding 
years. 

“The yield upsurge in 1958 shows a surprising gain 
above the new high levels of recent years. Yields per acre, 
all crops considered, have increased markedly since the 
early 1950’s. In 1958, average yield per acre for all crops 
was 43 percent larger than the average of the fair to 
excellent years 1947 through 1949. 

“This means that 57 acres of the land harvested last 
year gave as much food, feed, and fiber as 100 acres 
yielded no longer than 10 years ago. Land not chosen for 
cultivation can be given conservation rests or devoted to 
grazing, forests, recreation areas, or other uses. Such 
cropland shifts have not offset mounting yields per acre. 
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Crop production totals have grown fairly consistently 
during the past 10 years, and in 1958 surpass the previous 
record year, 1956, and 1948—by more than a 
tenth. 

“Farmers thinking ahead to marketing problems and 
farm prices in coming years have good reason for keen 
interest in the outstanding 1958 performance. What has 
made yields go so high? Will such high yields be common 
from now on? 

“Many factors must work together to attain high yields. 
The retirement of poorer land from cultivation is one 
obviously important factor that has raised yield averages. 
This year’s gain over 1957 cannot be explained by this 
factor to any large extent since harvested acreage increased 
slightly in 1958. Farmers are constantly changing their 
practices in many phases of land and crop management. 
They well know that high yields often bring lower costs 
per bushel or other production unit. Good farmers also 
appear to get a huge ‘kick’ from outdoing former best 
yields of either their own fields or their neighbors’. 

“Very few progressive farmers would say that they 
put into practice everything there is to be known about 
fertilizer, irrigation, pest control or improved varieties. 
Because of constant improvement in farm methods it 
would seem that we might expect a fairly regular uptrend 
in crop yields. Such increases, as farmers well know, are 
not delivered on a regular schedule. Weather often makes 
more difference than several other factors combined. 

“Commonsense, of course, rules out expecting ideal 
weather to consistently favor each crop throughout the 
Nation. Too much or too little rain, heat, or wind hits 
some section or some crop almost every week of the 
growing season. Weather that aids one crop may harm 
another, right on the same farm. The new-mown hay 
calls for clear, sunny weather while the cornfield and the 
pasture beg for rain. Upland crops thrive from rains that 
flood the bottomlands. 

“But some years are definitely better than others for 
more crops and over wider areas. Review of the past 
season shows some main phases important to crops in 
which weather was mainly favorable. The outstanding 
characteristic probably was widespread abundance of 
moisture which stimulated plant growth and enabled more 
land than usual to cash in on improved practices that 
would have been less effective in a dry year.” 


Extent of Soil Conservation 


The extent of soil conservation activities in the United 
States is indicated by the following excerpts from an 
article, “Progress in 1958,” by Donald A. Williams, 
administrator of the Soil Conservation Service, published 
in Soil Conservation, a periodical of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., February, 1959. 

“More than 116,000 farmers and ranchers starting to 
cooperate with soil conservation districts. . 

“A total of 1,794,411 cooperators in 2, 791 districts. . 

“Soil surveys on "41 million acres last ae with an ad- 
ditional 12 million acres of range surveys. . 

“Basic soil- and water-conservation plans on "345 million 
acres—1,218,433 farms and ranches. 

“One hundred small watersheds with approved work 
plans, ready to start or already started on operations under 
Public Law 556. . 

“A total of 364 watersheds in 46 States and 1 Territory 
developing work plans. . 

“Farmers and ranchers signing the first contracts under 
the Great Plains Conservation Program. . . . 
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“Improved systems of stubble mulch farming on 3 
million acres... . 

“Improvements in use of windbreaks for erosion con- 
trol and of wildlife areas on farms, continued develop- 
ment of cultural methods and use of grasses and legumes, 
more workable terrace systems, continued improvement 
of water control structures, use of soil survey information 
for land capability classifications including range sites and 
to determine the suitability of land for trees... . 

“The above are just part of the accomplishments that 
can be measured or observed across the country. Farmers 
and ranchers have written most of them on the land, with 
technical help from the Soil Conservation Service obtained 
through soil conservation districts, and with the help also 
of many other public and private agencies. 

“But even more important are some less tangible, but 
equally real, developments in the minds of men and in 
the public consciousness. One of these is a change in 
attitude. 

“Soil and water conservation today is a widely accepted 
part of modern farming. The public is becoming more 
interested and is beginning to accept its share of respon- 
sibility. From the grade school child to the seasoned 
rancher and farmer, people believe that modern soil and 
water conservation is good. They believe it is necessary 
to maintain our basic resources for the common good— 
whether it be production of food and raw materials, water- 
shed protection and flood prevention, preservation of 
wildlife, recreational facilities and water supplies, or a 
combination of these and other benefits. Soil and water 
conservation actually is becoming a matter of public 
welfare and mutual concern.” 


What’s Happening in Rural Communities? 


“More recently more complicated patterns of inter- 
community relations are appearing,” John H. Kolb states 
in a summary and interpretation of 40 years of rural 
social research conducted at the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture in the book, Emerging Rural Communities 
(Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 
$4.50). Early systems of group relations, designated as 
small neighborhoods, were first organized, followed by 
formation of villages and towns and by town-country- 
communities. The last are now becoming more varied in 
characteristics and becoming “types with distinguishable 
characteristics” and with the complicated patterns men- 
tioned above. Also, compared with earlier years, rural 
people generally are having contacts with more communi- 
ties. Comparisons are made at various points with similar 
studies in other states. 

The rural neighborhoods, many of which survive with 
an integrity of their own, were in early days “often rela- 
tively removed from the many influences of the general 
society of which they were a part.” In many cases the 
small groups of families in neighborhoods “deliberately 
avoided city contacts because they were considered harm- 
ful to country ways of life.” They had among themselves 
“social security in their numerous interpersonal relations.” 
Here they built schools, churches, taverns, cheese fac- 
tories, blacksmith shops, general stores, etc. Here they 
nurtured acceptable standards of living, practiced mutual 
aid, and developed norms of social intercourse. 

Neighborhoods were never “completely isolated from 
other groups” and were not “entirely independent and 
self-reliant.” Neighborhoods were influenced by general 
religious, political, and commercial organizations. Inter- 
neighborhood contacts have increased, “as well as more 
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frequent contacts with village and town centers when the 
facilities for travel and communication developed.” 

In Dane County, Wisconsin, the number of small 
neighborhoods in 1950-51 was 38 per cent less than 1920- 
21. Neighborhoods sometimes “disappear” by becoming 
larger units, and sometimes lose their identity by inclu- 
sion in larger areas nearby. In rural Wisconsin, and in 
other states cited, new rural neighborhoods also tend to 
appear, but not rapidly enough to affect the general trend 
toward fewer total neighborhoods per county. Nevertheless 
there is “a tendency toward stability and continuity on 
the part of those which do persist.” 

Among the neighborhoods persisting “religious contacts 
over time evidenced no significant differences and only a 
few changes from period to period.” “As with education, 
religion from the first played an important part in the 
life of many active neighborhoods, both open-country and 
hamlet types. However, during the last decade, 1940-41 
to 1950-51, changes were beginning to appear which more 
recent observations confirmed, namely a lessening of influ- 
ence and a scattering of religious contacts in some country 
situations, thus contributing to the numerical decrease of 
open-country neighborhoods.” 

An intensive study was made of 45 neighborhoods that 
were active during the 4 periods of study, over 40 years. 
“Through the entire interval of study there was a strong 
tendency for the religious contacts to hold first place 
among the open-country and for the economic contacts to 
do the same in the hamlet neighborhoods. However, the 
religious contacts have become less forceful recently. . . . 
Those open-country neighborhoods which institutionalized 
their contact relations were more likely than the others 
to remain active.” “Contacts in combination” are “of 
special significance.” “When religious contacts were com- 
bined with those of nationality or even education, strengths 
could be observed which were different from those any 
process of addition could yield.” 

“The implication is obvious—group arrangements do 
not yield to simple, single comparisons or explanations ; 
they are complex, calling for more and more careful and 
complete studies.” 

The families that settled in villages were less homo- 
geneous than those on farms or in the smaller neighbor- 
hoods. They engaged in a variety of occupations, often 
serving the farmers nearby, but the differences set village 
people apart from farm people “and led them to establish 
group patterns of their own and to build their own 
separate institutions, such as schools, libraries, churches, 
hospitals, hotels, opera houses, factories, and merchan- 
dising, marketing, and financing establishments.” The 
village people also incorporated as municipalities, and “cut 
themselves off governmentally from local town (township ) 
units.” 

“But changes are in full swing and have been for a long 
time. Farmers, nonfarm country dwellers, villagers, and 
small-town people face the necessity of working out mu- 
tual ways and means for education, including elementary, 
secondary, and adult, as well as common plans for recrea- 
tion, centralized and flexible plants for processing and 
marketing agricultural products, methods for extending 
communication and electric power services, and arrange- 
ments whereby country and village or small-town churches 
may recognize each other, if not actually work together. 
The processes for these readjustments are often slow and 
frequently socially painful, filled with conflicts, but they 
are inevitable. Modified plans for local government will 
probably be the last to emerge. 

“The evidence is unmistakable that a third pattern or 


form of group relations in rural society has been emerging 
for some time, namely, town-country communities. Dr, 
Charles J. Galpin, pioneer in the observation and study 
of rural society, very early actually experienced this 
merging of country and village or small-town groups to 
form such town-country communities. He termed it a 
process of ‘rurbanization’ because it included aspects of 
both rural and urban life as they were known then. . . . 


“Multiple community patterns are the most recent to 
emerge. They are formed by the mutual interdependence 
of local groups with different functions localized about 
different centers. The process is one of differentiation 
and of interrelation as illustrated in the studies of Wal- 
worth County. In the early study, 1911, .... it was found 
that town and country interests were merging into unified 
community systems. But eighteen and thirty-six years 
later the restudies showed that these town-country com- 
munities, instead of becoming more complete and more 
nearly self-contained, were actually being differentiated 
into what could be designated as types with distinguishable 
characteristics. .. . 


“Communities were found to exist within communities 
and also within the penumbra of urban groupings, as 
well as to be permeated by organized interest groups. It 
soon became evident that group arrangements in rural 
society are complex and do not respond to simple or 
single explanations. They were not discovered in some 
form of hierarchy or in assumed positions on a contin- 
uum, but rather in reciprocal ‘systems of interrelatedness,’ 
as stated in the conclusion of the early Walworth County 
study. This is the general framework for thinking and 
studying within which the researches reviewed here have 
been carried on.” 


“There were also studies of groups in rural society 
whose identity and character are most responsive to the 
element of special interest or particular concerns and least, 
although not entirely unresponsive, to the dimension of 
place or locality. Such interest groups may be informal 
and nebulous or formal and organized; only the latter 
are considered. .. . 

“The year 1900 has been suggested as a transition 
date when organized interest groups shifted in character 
from relatively restricted local forms to more widely varied 
and specialized forms. It was about this time that rural 
society was exposed to the many means for intercom- 
munication such as telephone, free mail delivery, automo- 
biles, hard-surfaced roads, daily press, and radio. In the 
pioneer days there were the informal and itinerant husking 
and building bees, and the more formal local organizations 
such as anti-horse-thief and cattle-raisers’ associations, as 
well as local units of fraternal, political, and religious 
associations. More recently a plethora of organized groups 
of many kinds characterizes most local communities, more 
than fifty having been identified in a single Great Plains 
community. On state and national levels there are, of 
course, thousands of voluntary associations of nearly 
every kind and order, for economic endeavors alone, 
‘more and more powerful than in any other country.’ ” 

Under “Practical Social Action References,” the fol- 
lowing is among the statements : 

“Practical implications flow from every reasonable re- 
search, since practical and theoretical phases can hardly 
be separated. Any proposition theoretically sound will be 
sure to serve some useful purpose at some time, and any 
practical scheme which is not theoretically valid is not 
trustworthy. These are two aspects of the same proposi- 
tion.” 
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